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Fellowship in the Church 


AN WE POINT to fellowship as the characteristic mark of the 
C Christian Church today? Few would dare to do so. ; 

Such fellowship cannot be regarded as the characteristic mark 
of the ordinary congregation. Clearly, there is something lacking in 
the spiritual life of the church. . . . For effective evangelism 
there is need not only to recover the apostolate of the whole church, 
but also the fellowship of the church. . . . {All true fellowship is 


born out of the sharing in a common experience, and devotion to a 
common cause. Is this true of the majority of the members of the 
church today? Are they bound together by the common experience 
of Salvation? Do they see themselves as men and women devoted to 
the extension of Christ’s Kingdom? Could the average layman give 
a clear explanation of Goad’s plan of salvation, or a plain answer to the 
question: “‘What is the cause to which you, as a Christian, are 
pledged ?’’ Do church people realize that the Fellowship of the Church 
is impossible apart from “fellowship in the Gospel’’— that is, participa- 
tion in the promises of the Gospel and also cooperation in the fur- 
therance of the Gospel?—From TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF 
ENGLAND. Published in London by the Press and Publications Board of 
the Church Assembly. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Crimes of Youth Call for Re:oubled Activity 





Juvenile Delinquency in the U. 8. 


To the Editors: 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Crime Bureau, the FBI, is probably the 
most highly-trained expert in criminology 
in the United States. He has recently pub- 
lished certain criminal statistics which 
should be known to every American citi- 
zen and should awaken every Christian to 
redoubled and prayerful activity. 

In 1938, before the Second World War 
began, England and Wales, with a popu- 
lation of 36 million, had 305 cases of mur- 
der and manslaughter. During that same 
year the United States had 11,922 cases of 
murder and manslaughter, just’ eleven 
times as many based on population. 

The increase in juvenile crime during 
the war years has been appalling. I will 
quote directly from Mr. Hoover: 


“In one war-boom center the number of 
young girls arrested increased 355 per cent. 
In 1943 the number of juvenile offenders 
between tle ages of 12 and 21, represent- 
ing only fifteen per cent of the*total popu- 
lation, accounted for 65 per cent of all 
car thefts, 55 per cent of all burglaries, 
37 per cent of all cases of sneak thievery, 
39 per cent of all robberies, 30 per cent 
of all cases of malicious destruction by 
fire, and 13 per cent of all murders. 

Surely these figures should be known by 
every American and [ am sending them to 
THE OUTLOOK to aid in their circula- 

HENRY L. SMITH. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Dr. Coffin’s Statement 


To the Editors: 

A recent biography on the life of the 
late Henry P. Crowell quoted a letter 
which I had mailed to Mr. Crowell before 
his death in which Dr. Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin set forth his theological views. In 
reproducing the letter the author of the 
biography left out parts of it, thus doing 
Dr. Coffin a real injustice. Inasmuch as 
the book has been reviewed and the mis- 
quoted letter often referred to, I am 
sending you a copy of Dr. Coffin’s state- 
ment which was misquoted and asking 
you to publish it in order that his true 
statement may be known, 

His statement was as follows, and I 
thank you for being willing to publish it 
in the interest of truth and fairness. I 
am also mailing a copy of it to the other 
Presbyterian papers in the South. 


“Of course, I do not know exactly what 
they mean by ‘sound.’ If they mean that 
I accept unreservedly the standards of our 
church, that I believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God and the supreme rule of faith 
and life, that I believe that in Jesus Christ 
God's Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us and that He is (od manifest in the 
flesh, that He died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, that He rose again 
from the dead and ever liveth to be our 
Savior and friend, that by His Spirit's 
dealing with our hearts we are drawn 
to God and that by that same Spirit's in- 
dwelling we are born again and sanctified, 
then I am sure that I am sound. 


HARRISON RAY ANDERSON. 
Chicago, Il. 


Factor in Reunion 


To the Editors: 


e Your editorial policies are inter- 
esting and the results are always good 
reading, although [I frequently do not 
agree with you. Like many others, I have 
followed the news about church union 
with keen interest. Since I am a woman 
(and a Southern Presbyterian!) I was not 
one of the ones “polled,” but I belong to 
that group wtich believes that organic 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


union must follow a spiritual unity (That 
includes all of us, doesn’t it?—Eds.) 

It seems to me that the suggestion of 
a Presbyterian hymnal (Editorial, June 
24) for all members of the Presbyterian 
family would be a real step in that direc- 
tion. And such addresses as the one at 
the Assembly given by Harrison Ray An- 
derson are another big step in that di- 
rection. I believe your preséntation of 
the cause—if you don’t get too impatient 
with our deliberate Presbyterian ways— 
will be a vital factor in the final reunion 
of our long estranged family... . 

ELLEN LEE BRIDEWELL, D. R. E. 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


Not Much Time for Delay 
To the Editors: 


Within the last month I have received 
two splendid letters from a man that I 
consider “TOPS” in our denomination, He 
wants union but thinks we are not ready. 
His letters are to me reminiscent. Forty 
years ago I came with my large family to 
Virginia in lumber. The country church 
three miles from Kenbridge was moved 
to Kenbridge and a new building was 
erected. Soon thereafter discussions be- 
gan to arise in regard to reunion with 
the Northern branch. During some such 
discussions [I was active and vocal. Fi- 
nally the proposition arose to drop such 
discussions for a time. The beloved Dr. 
C., came to me in the recess hour in 
Presbytery and asked if I would be will- 
ing to be among those who would be will- 
ing to drop such discussions “for a few 
years.” I feel that Dr. White if he were 
still among us would not have reason to 
plead for more time. Last summer I had, 
entirely outside the question of reunion, 
an illustration of the passage of time. 
Last year, in January, my beloved wife, 
Who had been at my side sixty-one years, 
and had mothered my nine children, was 
called home by the loving Father. I spent 
last summer at my old home town—a 
little town of perhaps four hundred people 
in a dairy farming section. T still have a 
cousin seventy years old there. He took 
his car and drove all one morning. We 
found SEVEN people whom TI had ever 
White of the First church, Raleigh, N. 
seen. Many of us are of an age where 
if we wish earthly associationg we have 
not much time for delay. 


Gainesville, Fla. E. A, SKILLMAN. 


Further Explanation 
To the Editors: 

Hope I’m not too frequent a_ visitor. 
This time ‘a different matter. In your 
issue of June 24 Dr. Foreman discusses 
“Why Was Jesus Baptised?” He does not 
think his explanation adequate, thpugh 
correct as far as it goes. Nobody seems 
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to know a fully adequate explanation, but 
it may be that Jesus gives a hint of his 
reasons when he tells John the Baptiser 
that “thus it becometh us to fulfill all 


righteousness”: and again when he con- 
founds his opposers by demanding that 
they first tell him “The baptism of John, 
whence was it; from heaven or from 
men?” Evidently Jesus believes that in his 
baptism, he was “fulfilling all righteous- 
ness.” 

1. The Mosaic Law required that the 
High Priest be baptised by a priest. John 
was of priestly lineage, thus qualified to 
give the rite. 

2. John the forerunner was commis- 
sioned of God to announce the “Coming 
Messiah.” At the baptism, he proclaimed 
Jesus as Messiah. 

3. At the baptism, the voice of God him- 
self proclaimed Jesus as the Coming One. 

Thus from several viewpoints, the bap- 
tism of Jesus enabled him to meet the 
necessary conditions and fulfill all right- 
eousness. By this public rite he an- 
nounced to the world his official position 
and authority to rule and reign as Mes- 
siah sent of God. 

These, it seems to me, must be among 
the many reasons which were in the mind 
of Jesus when he received baptism. 


R. E. McALPINE. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Jesus’ Baptism 
To the Editors: 
Dr. Foreman’s article (June 24th) is 


much appreciated. All will agree with 
him that for Jesus, baptism could not 
mean confession of sin, nor mere “play- 
acting.” Confession or penitence by proxy 
is meaningless, though perhaps one might 
conceive of Jesus so completely identify- 
ing himself with the sinful race that, as 
their Redeemer, he felt confession due to 
God. 

However, I would rather consider the 
event from another viewpoint. The dif- 
ficulty arises from the emphasis in the 
text on confession and repentance; but 
these are only phases of the new faith 
and resolution. Baptism is of deeper, 
richer significance; it supplants circum- 
cision of the Old Covenant (Col. 2:11-12, 
etc.) as the initiation-rite into the Cove- 
nant Family and symbolizes the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Now note the circumstances: John, as 
Christ’s forerunner, was proclaiming the 
Kingdom of Heaven at hand; Jesus, who 
doubtless had for some time been pon- 
dering his life-purpose, sees in John his 
Forerunner, Elijah, already come, and 
John’s work as preparatory to the New 
Age, the dispensation of the Spirit reign- 
ing in the hearts of men as promised of 
old (Ezekiel 36:25-7; Jer. -31:31-4); he 
recognized John’s baptism as from heaven, 
not of men (Mk. 21:25); he could no lon- 
ger remain neutral; he felt it was right 
and proper to be baptized; the conscious- 
ness of his Messianic mission was deep- 
ened; he resolved to identify himself with 
the movement, endorse it publicly by his 
baptism, and dedicate himself henceforth 
wholly to his great mission. Note also at 
his baptism, the open heavens, the voice 
from heaven, and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, bestowed on him “without mea- 
sure” (John 3:24) ds the Author and Fin- 
isher of our faith. 

Thus considered John’s baptism for the 
people meant a new faith and hope re- 
quiring repentance of course; for Jesus, it 
signified his consecration to his mission 
and the limitless endowment with the 
Spirit of God. 

The difficulty some find in this great 
event thus vanishes. 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
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Education Leaders 
Call on Church for 
Solemn Dedication 


Outline Five Purposes at 


Close of Montreat Meeting 


Southern Presbyterian leaders in edu- 
eation in their recent annual meeting at 
Montreat sounded a challenge to ‘‘the 
whole church to join us in a solemn re- 
‘dedication” to 
five purposes, 
as the meeting 
came to a 
close and as 
President J. 
McDowell 
Richards of 
Columbia 
Seminary, De- 
catur, Ga., was 
named head of 
. the Presbyte- 

Dr. Richards rian Educa- 

tional Associa- 

tion for the coming year, succeeding W. 
C. Pressly of Peace College. 

The five purposes which were stressed 
by the findings committee, of which 
President Frank H. Caldwell of Louis- 
ville Seminary was chairman, were: 
“(1) To awaken our church to the ur- 
gency of a greater responsiveness to the 
unparalleled educational opportunity in 
this postwar period; (2) to insure that 
any educational work undertaken in the 
name of the church shall progressively 
meet recognized qualitative standards, 
and that in it a vital and intelligent 
Christian philosophy of life shall be cen- 
tral; (3) to-further the coordination of 
the church’s total educational program 
through more extensive use of the Gen- 





eral Assembly’s Board of Visitors; (4) 
to recruit the ablest leadership among 
our youth for service in the various 
church vocations; and (5) to provide 
endowment, plant and other resources 
and facilities which shall be adequate 
to the scope of such an educational 
task.” 


Group Chairmen Elected 


President John D. Spragins, Jr., of 
Arkansas College, was elected vice-presi- 


dent and Executive Secretary Wade H. 


Boggs, of the Assembly’s committee on 
Christian education was named secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. Chair- 
men of the several groups which make 
up the association were elected as fol- 





Why the Sermon Was Long 


(RNS )—Reu- 
ben K. Youngdahl, pastor of Mount 
Olivet Lutheran church, fastest-grow- 
ing Protestant congregation in Min- 
neapolis, is a firm believer in short, 
forceful sermons. On a recent Sun- 
day, according to a story Mr. Young- 
dahl told his church’s father-son din- 
ner, one of the ushers commentea 
about the unusually long sermon. Mr. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Youngdahl offered this explanation: 

He usually places a cough drop in 
his mouth upon entering the pulpit, 
and when it has dissolved he knows 
his time is up. However, on this par- 
ticular Sunday, he mistakenly took a 
loose button in his pocket instead of 
the customary cough drop, thus ex- 
tending the sermon far beyond the 
usual length. 











lows: David L. Stitt, theological semi- 
naries; Hunter Bb. Blakely, senior col- 
Louis C. LaMotte, junior col- 
leges; George C. Bellingrath, secondary 
Malcolm A. Macdonald, or- 
phans’ homes; Parks W. Wilson, student 
work: Joseph M. Gettys, Bible teachers. 
New chairman of the Assembly’s ad- 
visory committee on Christian educa- 
tion is Ansley C. Moore, Mobile, Ala. 


leges; 


schoools; 


The association approved the inclu- 
sion of professors of Bible in the annual 
meeting for the first time and urged 
that such arrangements be continued. 
lt was urged that the executive com- 
mittee on Christian education consider 
the enlargement of its staff to include 
a Secretary of Christian Vocations to 
give his full time to the recruiting and 
supervising of candidates for the minis- 
try and other church vocations. 
byteries 


Pres- 
were cautioned ‘‘to be very 
careful in examining men (candidates 
for the ministry) and in recommending 
them for admission to the seminaries’’ 
being reminded ‘‘that after World War 
I many men were admitted to the minis- 
try without adequate preparation.” 

It was the conviction of this group 
that the executive committee on Chris- 
tian education should request an addi- 
tional $150,000 from the Assembly’s 
benevolences to be used for educational 
purposes; that the same committee 
should provide a challenge fund of 
$5,000 to any regionally unaccredited 
college which has developed a program 
adequate to enable it to attain such ac- 
creditation. 

Synods, as the primary units in Chris- 


NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








Fort Worth, Texas—The_ executive 
board of the Baptist General Convention 
of Texas has authorized its secretary, 
J. Howard Williams, to announce that 
“a high calibered man with newspaper 
standing,” will be employed “to inter- 
pret the Baptists of Texas to the press 
and to interpret the press to the Bap- 
tists.”” The action was taken at a state- 
wide evangelistic conference at South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary 
About 1,200 delegates attended. 

+ * * 

Wenatchee, Wash.—The Church of 
the Brethren intends to make its voice 
heard in the nation’s capital city. In an 
outline of future policy announced be- 
fore the denomination’s annual confer- 
ence here, the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee revealed plans to appoint a 
Washington representative who will be 
empowered to speak for the denomina- 
tion on matters involving the relation- 
ship of church and state. 

x * * 

Washington, D. C.—Joseph Martin 
Dawson, pastor of First Baptist church 
in Waco, Texas, has accepted the newly- 
created post of executive secretary of 
the joint conference committee on public 
relations, representing the three major 
branches of the Baptist Communion in 
America. The post was created at a re- 
cent Washington meeting, after the joint 
conference committee had _ received 
overwhelming support for organization 
of a Washington office to fight for ‘“re- 
ligious freedom” all over the world, and 
to work against tieups between church 
and state in this country. Dr. Dawson 
will open his new Washington office on 
August 1. 


here. 





tian education, were urged ‘‘to make 
careful studies of their work with a 
view to strengthening the tasks which, 
if not done by them, will not be done at 
all by the church.” Said the associa- 
tion, “It is evident in their programs, 
policies, and budgets, that some synods 
have yielded to the constant pressure 
of other worthy causes to the extent 
of neglecting this distinctive task of 
Christian education (including student 
work).’’ They were also pointed to the 
opportunity before them to give double 
support .to theological seminaries by re- 
sponding immediately to the $10,000 
challenge fund offered by the executive 
committee. 
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TRAVELOG 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 





(EDITORS’' NOTE—Dr. and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Kellersberger of the American Mis- 
sion to Lepers in New York, both of 
them Southern Presbyterians and for- 
mer missionaries to Africa, are now on 
an extended trip across the world in 
the interests of the leper work. It is 
our good fortune to be able to share 
with our readers the highly interesting 
story which is being written by Mrs. 
Kellersberger as this trip progresses. 
Because of a missed connection through 
the mails we are forced to take up the 
story several steps from the beginning 
but it is our purpose to drop back and 


complete it as we go along.) 
W lombia, to Port of Spain, Trin- 

idad. Coca Cola served 
everywhere we stopped. Steward 
offered me “Vogue” to read, but I pre- 
fer the living ‘“‘vogue”’ that was being 


enacted above and about me. 
x - ~ 


E FLEW from Baranquilla, Co- 


We took a little boat called “The 
Damien” (named for Father Damien), 
out to the last island before you get to 
Venezuela to the leprosarium. It was a 
glorious trip, but it was sad to pass a 
large prison on one of the islands. No 
one can escape to the mainland, though 
it is only a short away,, 


distance be- 


cause there are sharks all around. In 
contrast to the prisoners’ island, we saw 
the home of U. S. Army officers on the 
shore, beautifully located. The 
Colony is picturesque and is in a beauti- 
ful setting, Mut I would not like to live 
there for homes are right on the sea, 
backed by steep cliffs and mountains 
and no place to walk nor to expand. 
There are only about 40 Protestants in 
the Colony. The patients are East In- 
dians, Negroes, mixed Spanish, Chinese, 
Portugese, Syrian and Dutch. It is the 
only Colony we saw a Hindoo 
The Dominican sisters are 
there and the Sisters of Mercy from 
Baltimore. 


where 
temple. 


* * * 

As usual, in such a place, we found 
some heroic spirits. We saw a Syrian 
artist who has been there for 20 years. 
His name is Julian Moralles and he 


paints lovely pictures with crippled 
hands. “Lydia, the Cheerful Lady,” is 


totally crippled, hands and feet, unable 
to walk, yet takes eare of herself. I 
found her reading her Bible sitting on 
the floor, and she wrote her signature 
for me with only stumps of hands. I 
saw Edna Cox who sings all day long, in 
spite of her affliction. She was singing 
“Q Happy Day” when I visited her. 





“What—No Bread?” 
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We took a picture of 16 cheerful, brave 
little Boy Scouts who formed an afSle 
for us to march into church. We held 
a service in the Church of England 
chapel. Some of the nurses were wonder- 
fully brave spirits. One dear little Do- 
minican sister had been there for 26 
years. They live sacrificially and have 
not been to France for years. 

7 ” 7” * «z 

There is not enough water for the 
Colony and during the dry season it has 
to be brought in boats to the island. It 
cost the Government $600 in one week, 
during the worst dry season of the year. 
How grateful one is in this country for 
good drinking water! 

* ok * * x 

West Indies.—More 
Puerto Ricans in New York than in 
San Juan. . . Terribly crowded island, 
500 to a square mile. Not enough food 
supply. Really suffering during the war. 

. Housing conditions are indescrib- 
ably terrible. Worst I have seen any- 
where. Hundreds of thousands living in 
lean-to shacks, hastily constructed of 
boards and tin, in marshlands right over 
the water. No sanitary conveniences. 
One room, adults and children sleeping 
in hammocks. Underfed. Undernour- 
ished. 40,000 babies saved each year 
by more proficient medical aid—but 
saved for what? 200,000 children not 
in school because no room for them. 
Majority of others stop in the third 
grade. Majority of people illiterate. 

. Effort is being made to build bet- 
ter houses. ‘‘Eleanor Roosevelt Housing 
Project” is very popular. We saw a 
street car marked ‘‘Eleanor Roosevelt.” 

* Ok *x * * 


Puerto Rico, 


Government is making a law that no 
one can Own more than 500 acres of 
land. If more, they must sell to the 
Government and it, in turn, will sell 


to the people on easy terms. Very 
expensive to live here. Food is im- 
ported. Hotel and food prices are 


higher’ than in’ New York. 
oe * * ok * 

We found the leprosarium small but 
the surroundings very beautiful, and the 
patients seemed content. Their small 
homes were neat and attractive and sur- 
rounding landscape very beautiful. They 
owned about 40 acres of land, but 
Puerto Ricans do not seem to be good 
farmers. They evidently prefer sitting 
in the shade, playing a native musical 
instrument and singing. I was espec- 
ially impressed by one young 19-year- 
old boy who looked like a very old man. 
Leprosy had dwarfed his growth and 
he was pigmy-sized, with the worst leon- 
ine-type of face I have ever seen in 
any patient, but he offered to play for 
us on his banjo, and he sang in English 
for us though he did not understand 
what he was singing. Two young girls 
in their teens were also there, one of 
them in a serious condition. The su- 
perintendent and his wife seemed to love 
the patients and, in general, we were 
favorably impressed with the work 
done. 
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A Policy for Negro Work 


By WILLIAM CROWE, JR.* 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the new department 
of Negro work was given a twofold responsibility by 
the 1946 General Assembly. First, the ad interim 

committee which had made an intensive study of our 
Negro work presented a program of evangelism and edu- 
cational improvements of far-reaching significance. It was 
adopted by the Assembly and, thereby, became a general 
pattern for the work of the new department. 

The program calls for a budget of, at least, $100,000 
per year for sustentation and expansion of the church 
among Negroes. Besides, it contemplates the revision and 
vast enlargement of Stillman Institute’s curriculum, in- 
cluding the standardization of the junior college, improve- 
ment of the seminary and ultimate establishment of a 
degree-granting college. This educational program calls 
for an early campaign for a million dollars. 


Three-Point Resolution 


Following the approval of this pattern the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which was designed to alter radically 
the entire character of Negro work outlined for the new 
department. The resolution requires the committee to 
investigate the possibility (1) of creating a separate Negro 
church with the congregations of our Assembly, of the 
USA, and the United Presbyterian Assemblies with the 
provision that the new church be given a generous place 
in our benevolence budget and, presumably, in the benevo- 
lences of the other Assemblies; (2) of making Stillman 
into an excellent preparatory school and sending Negro 
college students to the well-equipped and efficiently-oper- 
ated Negro colleges of the USA church; and (3) of send- 
ing the theological students to the regular seminaries of 
our own church. 

This resolution seemed to catch the imagination of all 
shades of thought in the Assembly and was adopted without 
debate by a very large majority. 

It is to be hoped that the new executive committee will 
follow diligently the instructions contained in this resolu- 
tion, for it opens unusual possibilities for the growth of 
our Negro work. Several reasons should be mentioned as 
causes for introducing this proposal for radical change in 
our strategy in Negro work. 

First, it should be explained that the resolution was not 
offered during the heated and lengthy debate on the original 
pattern for fear it would cause confusion and delay in- 
definitely the beginning of an enlarged work. By allowing 
the ad interim committee report to be adopted, assurance 
was given that progress could be started at once and the 
study of this altered program could be made later. 


Partial Explanation of Failure 


Second, the creation of a separate church would give 
the Negro constituency greater freedom for initiative than 
it has ever had. The paternalism that has characterized the 
relationship of the white to the Negro section of the church 
for these eighty years, while being generous and sincere in 
motive, has been partly responsible for the stagnation of 
Negro Presbyterianism. The work has been more autono- 
mous in the USA and UP groups and has grown some while 
ours has steadily disintegrated. We have about one-fourth 
the number of Negroes in our Assembly that we had in 1866, 
yet the Nezro population in our bounds has trebled. For 
the nation as a whole it has quadrupled, yet the number 
of Negro Presbyterians in the United States is almost the 


*Pastor of the First Church, Wilmington, N. C. Dr. Crowe 


introduced on the floor of the Assembly the resolution which 
he here discusses. 


same as it was eighty years ago. The reason for recom- 
mending a separate church is not to emphasize the southern 
tradition of segregation but to be realistic about the his- 
tory of our failure. It was noteworthy that the Negro com- 
missioners voted for the proposal as did the members of 
the ad interim committee. 


Third, Stillman has been recognized for years by those 
who were familiar with it as a poor excuse for an edu- 
cational institution. (See, for example, a study of mine 
published in the Union Seminary Review, July and October, 
1941.) What would be the advantage of attempting at 
this late date to make a great college at Tuscaloosa? Years 
wouki be required to accomplish this ambition, excellent 
though it is. Our communion is no longer aggressive in its 
educational philosophy. Is there reason to believe we 
would know how to make a great college at Tuscaloosa? 
A million dollar campaign would not be adequate for the 
need. Moreover, many excellent colleges for Negroes are 
already in existence in the South, but Negro leaders bemoan 
the fact that so few students can secure good preparation in 
secondary schools for a high standard of college work. 
Being realistic again, it would appear that a well-operated 
preparatory school at Stillman, which is more immediately 
possible to us, and cooperation with colleges controlled by 
churches of like faith with ours woild be more practical 
and of greater benefit than the plan now under considera- 
tion. It should be emphasized that this plan could be car- 
ried out even if the creation of a separate church is de- 
layed. 


A Far More Practical Plan 


Fourth, the plan for sending Negro students to our regu- 
lar seminaries for white students, proposed in the third 
part of the resolution, is more practical than attempting 
to have a high-grade separate seminary. This policy would 
project Christian education in the seminary realm, at least, 
on a basis of Christian equality. The seminaries have ample 
facilities and at least one of them is known to have con- 
sidered admitting Negro students already. The association 
in seminary of white leaders of the church with Negroes 
would give them an understanding of the Negro church’s 
needs which few of us have today and would, thereby, 
be a great stimulus to the cause of Negro Presbyterianism 
in the South. Under present circumstances, it would be 
unwise to have our Negro theological students attend USA 
or UP seminaries, for we would lose many of them to 
churches of these Assemblies and we need them too desper- 
ately to take the chance. Of course, in the event of a 
union of our Assembly with one or both of the other groups, 
this problem would not exist, but we have no means of 
knowing when that time will come. 


Fifth, this pattern for Negro work, carried out either in 
whole or in part, would be one more means of cooperation 
on a large-scale basis between Presbyterian bodies: and 
would enable all groups concerned in it to become more in- 
telligently informed than we now are regarding the ad- 
visability of a still more intimate alliance with each other. 

The Negro work of our church stands in need today of 
the most heartsearching prayers we have ever offered for 
it and of the most zealous generosity and service we have 
ever given to it. Regardless of what the ultimate policy of 
our church may be in connection with.its Negro responsi- 
bility, may the Lord of our lives grant us the grace and 
courage to labor for him as true brothers of a race we 
have neglected so shamefully at our own back doors. 


(EDITORS’ NOTE—How do readers feel about the sug- 
gestions here made by Dr. Crowe and about the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly? Letters on this subect (under 
300 words please) will be welcomed.) 
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Toward 500 New Presbyterian Sunday Schools 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


HAPEL YEAR got started late. Its promotion was 
Cc committed to the Executive Committee of Religious 

Education and Publication by the General Assembly, 
May, 1945. Plans and programs had to be prepared. A 
goal was set for 500 new Presbyterian Sunday schools dur- 
ing the year. A quota for each presbytery and synod had to 
be worked out. This was upon the basis of one new Sunday 
school for every 1,000 members of the Presbyterian Church, 
US, and for every 60,000 persons not reported as members 
of any church in each area. 

Not much was done about organizing new Sunday schools 
until after the meetings of the synods and presbyteries in 
the fall. Even then some of the synods and many of the 
presbyteries did not take the movement seriously. 


Last Year’s Record—199 


In spite of the lateness of the start and the lack of in- 
terest in some places, 199 new Presbyterian Sunday Schools 
were reported, with an enrollment of between nine and ten 
thousand. This means that idle Presbyterian church mem- 
bers have been enlisted in Christian work, and thousands 
of new people are being provided with Christian teaching 
by our Southern Presbyterian Church. Some of these new 
schools have already become organized churches. There 
have been reported to us 55 new churches from April 1, 
1945, to the General Assembly in May, 1946. 

There were eight presbyteries which reached or 
They are: Florida, Athens, Cherokee, South- 
Mecklenburg, Charleston, Columbia, and 


passed 
their quota. 
west Georgia, 
Brazos. 

There were four synods which reported 
reached more than 50% of their quota. They are: 
Carolina, 60%; South Carolina, 56 2/3%; Florida, 
Texas, 50%. 

There were 13 other presbyteries which reached over 50% 


that they had 
North 
50%; 


of their goal. They are: Enoree, 80%; East Mississippi, 
80%: West Texas, 78.5% Meridian, 75%; Bethel, 75%; 
Guerrant, 662/3%; Savannah, 662/3%; Lexinsgton- 
Ebenezer, 60%: Winston-Salem, 60%; Lexington, 60%; 


Congaree, 60%; Red River, 59%, and Wilmington, 55.5%. 


Sixteen Report No New Schools 


There are, however, 16 presbyteries which do not report 
a single new Presbyterian Sunday school. They are: Pine 
Bluff, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Muhlenburg, Louisiana, 
Lafayette, Potosi, Mangum, Central Alabama, Central Louis- 
iana, Ethel, North and South Carolina, Texas-Mexican, Nor- 
folk, and West Hanover. 
- —~ 

*Director of Country Church and Sunday School Exten- 


sion. 


Synods like Tennessee and Mississippi which were low in 
outpost Sunday schools, Sunday enrollment, and 
spiritual birth rate had a better large 
percentage of increase in Sunday schools than synods like 
Appalachia and West Virginia. The number of outposts and 
Sunday enrollment, also spiritual birthrate, were 
high in these synods. The tabulation below is revealing. 


school 
chance to show a 


school 








New Pencent.- 
1945 Sunday age 
Outposts Schools Increase 
TOUMERGE 2.4 kick eaeds 4 8 200 &% 
DEE 6. chee eewnae 16 12 75 
BOGE 6 oe ci ee ewan 7 5 71.4 
NG ons dae whee we arate 56 34 60.7 
CN o's wines a ® ao ora Oe 14 8 57 
North Carolina ......... 72 39 56.9 
ee, RP Se ere Terr eT 7 4 55.5 
4. OCTET Te Te TTT eee 20 15 53.7 
South Carolina ......... 43 17 39.3 
re 44 12 25 
OCRIGBOMS «ccc cseweces 8 2 25 
AIGBGMR «2c cccccesss 27 6 22.2 
| 27 7 22.2 
ja 121 15 12.4 
MUBOGIRERIS 260 csccccee 110 11 10 
West Virginia .......... 73 4 5.4 
Snedecor Memorial ..... 5 0 .0 
Total ............. 664 199 29.9% 


This does not mean that there has been a net increase of 
29.9% in the number of outposts. Many of the old schools 
and some of the have been organized into churches. 
Some have been discontinued because they have served their 
purpose, and in certain cases the people of the outpost com- 
munity have been brought to the mother church. It means 
that new schools constitute 29.9% of those reported in the 
Minutes of the General Assembly, March 31, 1945. 


new 


The Assembly Urges It 
During Chapel Year a great deal of interest was created 
in Sunday School Extension. The General Assembly of 
1946 passed the following recommendation: 


“That in view of the rising tide of interest in Sun- 
day School Extension growing out of Chapel Year, 
the General Assembly establish as our 1946-7 goal 500 
new Presbyterian Sunday Schools, and ask every 
synod, presbytery, and local congregation to take such 
steps as are necessary to accept their full share of this 
church-wide objective by the 1947 Assembly.” 


If the ministers and lay leaders of all the presbyteries 
would pray, plan, and as the leaders have done in 
the presbyteries that have reached or surpassed their goal, 
we will have 500 new Presbyterian Sunday schools during 
the year. 


work 


Cheapness in the Church 


By WILBUR LAROE, JR.* 


HE TIME HAS COME for us laymen to revise radically 


our views about the conduct of church affairs. We 
have got to stop being so cheap. 

We have fallen the awful error of assuming that 
whatever the church does much be done cheaply. If we 
nave a church dinner, it must be cheap. If we employ a 
church missionary, he or she must be inadequately paid. 


If we employ a church secretary, she must expect to be 


into 


paid less than she would be paid in a business office be- 
cause, forsooth, the church is less important than business. 


*A Presbyterian, USA, layman, officer in the Chevy Chase 
church, Washington, D. C. This article first appeared in 


The Presbyterian Tribune. 


Church vs. Country Club 


Recently I spoke to a women’s missionary group. Be 
fore the meeting I heard them discussing the need for re- 
decorating the church parlor, where the furniture and 
draperies were shabby, and the whole atmosphere of the 
room was gloomy and funeral. The conclusion was reached 
informally that the room could not be redecorated because 
it would cost $2,000. From the I was driven to 
a country club for lunch. There I was shown a new ladies’ 
parlor which had just been magnificently refitted with 
modern furniture and equipment at a cost of $7,500. That 
room must be nicely fitted because it is there that the 
ladies drink their cocktails. It is only where the work of 
God is done that rooms must be shabby and drear. Mem- 
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bers of a country club will pour out money more lavishly 
than will members of a church. The country club is im- 
portant. 

Two cocktails and two dinners at the average restaurant 
cost $3.80. The average weekly contribution to the Pres- 
byterian Church is 54 cents per member. 


Then, There Are Church Suppers 


The next time I am served cold ham and cole slaw and 
a cold, indifferent tea biscuit at a church supper I shall 
bring a tort suit against the church for the ensuing indi- 
gestion. Why in the name of common sense do we assume 
that we may have a very adequate and tempting dinner 
in our own home, but plan a church supper around baked 
beans or cole slaw? The average church member would 
fall into a faint if he were served lamb chops and apple 
pie a la mode at a church supper. Why? Because in things 
pertaining to the church mediocrity and cheapness are the 
accepted standard. 

Recently a highly competent science teacher in one of 
our southwestern missionary colleges got her class inter- 
ested in the production of penicillin and not only succeeded 
in producing a substantial quantity of it but turned it 
over to the medical department of the school where it was 
actually used in the treatment of certain skin diseases. 
This highly competent science teacher, who would easily 
command $3,000 to $4,000 in almost any other field of 
employment, receives the munificent salary of $50 per 
month, plus board and lodging. Our ideas are far too low 
as to the compensation which skilled religious teachers 
should receive. Is it because we regard religion as less im- 
portant than other fields of instruction? 

Our ministers are notoriously underpaid. We cling to 
the absurd fiction that they should, because they are min- 
isters, dispense with the material things of life except food 
and a little raiment. Meanwhile we expect our minister 
to live in our community, to educate his children, to main- 
tain the cultural progress of himself and his family. When 
shall we awake to the fact that our minister is, and must 
be, a highly trained professional expert, with numerous 
special qualifications required of a pastor, yet we pay him 
as if he were a truck driver or less. . 


Less Than 10c Per Week for Benevolences 


We are cheap in our giving. At a time of indescribable 
world need, with millions facing physical and spiritual star- 
vation, we Presbyterians give an average of 9.3 cents per 
week to all Presbyterian benevolences, including the won- 
derful work of our boards. And for current church ex- 
penses we give 44.7 cents. These figures reflect little real 
love for our religion or for our church. We ought to sup- 
port our church better or join another faith to which we 
can give more wholeheartedly. 

We Presbyterians have got to take the job of disciple- 
ship more seriously. We must awake to the fact that our 
religion is the most important thing in life—more im- 
portant than our business, more important than our homes, 
more important than life itself. If we once convince our- 
selves of these things, Christ wiil get more than pennies 
and nickels and dimes. 


BOOK SECTION 


MESSAGES FROM EUROPE. By Yope Bartels and 
Philippe Maury. Friendship Press, New York, 1946. 32 pp. 
Price 35 cents. 





Here is an important-little pamphlet giving brief reports 
about the situation and outlook of the church in the Nether- 
lands and France. This is a tragic, heart-rendering, heroic 
story. The final chapter by the secretary for youth work 
of the American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches, gives a list of specific things that American 
Christians can do to help and encourage our brothers in 
Europe. This information should be in the hands of all 
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Protestant leaders. The introduction is written by Dr. 
Warnshuis of the Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction. 


D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 


AMERICAN DAUGHTER. By Era Bell Thompson. Unt- 
versity of Chicago Press. 301 pages. $3.00. 


There is plenty of heartache and hardship, but remark- 
ably little bitterness in this autobiography of a cultivated 
Negro American woman. The Thompson family missed 
much race prejudice by moving to North Dakota about 1910. 
When fifteen of the clan subsequently gathered for hard- 
won Christmas dinners, four per cent of the state’s whole 
Negro population sat down to lunch. This is a pioneer 
story and if prairies, blizzards, drought, tumbleweeds and 
wild horses fill you with respectful awe, as they do this 
reviewer, you will like it. You’ll like it, toa, for the 
roistering gaiety of Miss Thomson’s family—(‘‘Negro- 
wegians,” they dubbed themselves); this is a Negro “Life 
with Father,” and also suggests Saroyan and the excellent 
Mr. E. P. O’Donnell. The author’s style is good and con- 
densed—e. g., this eleven word description of a goat: “He 
was lean and white with a sharp Vandyke beard ahd long, 
menacing horns.” Or, ‘‘Negro storks are notoriously in- 
consistent.” Or this, in which all good Presbyterian 
eronies will concur: “ . . strong and lasting friendship, 
wrought with prayer and much drinking of coffee.” The 
book merits wide reading and longer reviewing than allowed 
here. A thoughtful reader, for instance, feels impelled to 
suggest that Protestantism re-examine itself as to why the 
church played such an unvital part in the life of a woman 
like this. It remained for the Newberry fellowship, a 
literary foundation, to beget her message. It was a warm, 
positive contribution to what should be thought of as 
human—not race—relations. 





DELL B. WILSON. 
Morganton, N. C. 


MANIFESTO FOR THE ATOMIC AGE. By Virgil Jor- 
dan. Rutgers University Press. 70 pp. $1.50. 


This essay is sure to ‘‘stab broad awake” the mind of 
any person who reads it. It is both fascinating and start- 
ling. The author, president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, predicts that in the age of alchemy which we 
are now entering “‘money will have little or no use,” “‘the 
system of foreign trade will become meaningless,” unlimited 
government will have “unlimited power of production, de- 
struction and compulsion,” and the most important politi- 
cal problem will be “‘the problem of boredom.’’ The great 
question before us is: Can human nature adapt itself to 
this atomic age and survive? The question and its final 
answer are both spiritual. This is a ‘‘must’’ book for re- 
ligious leaders. 

WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 

Dallas. 


ROMANISM AND THE GOSPEL. By C. Anderson Scott. 
Westminster Press. 202 pp. $2.00. 


This book was first published in Great Britain by Church 
of Scotland Committee on Publications in 1937. The West- 
minster Press has rendered a service to America Protestant- 
ism by issuing a new edition in 1946. However, allowances 
must be made for differences existing in the Roman Catholie 
Church in England and in America. Also for certain dif- 
ferences in the new Catholic Bible from the old Douay ver- 
sion. Having said this, I would like to recommend the 
volume most heartily to any Protestant who wishes to be 
informed about the fundamental differences in the Roman 
Church and in Protestantism, and the radical departures 
of the Roman Catholic Church from the faith once for all 
committed to the saints. If he wishes to be well supplied 
with reasons for the faith that is within him, I know of no 
small volume that will better serve the purpose. 


STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Facts Help 


More’s the pity that someone in every 
group does not take the trouble to do 
what one of our ministers did recently 
when what turned out to be entirely un- 





founded charges were being hurled 
about. He investigated and found that 


the highly dramatic story was utterly 
false. Then he mimeographed his find- 
ings and sent the true account to all 
who had heard the original. A copy 
of this statement has fallen into our 
hands. 

It seems that a speaker in one pres- 
bytery (US) enlivened his address by 
telling about ‘A certain minister [Pres- 
byterian, USA—that was the point) who 
was coming to a pastorate at —-——— 
College (a former stronghold of ortho- 
doxy, it was emphasized) was being 
examined on his views. When ques- 
tioned about the Bible, it was stated, 
he reached over, picked up a copy of 
the Bible, threw it on the floor, and said 
he did not believe in either its inspira- 
tion or its truth, but just believed in 
the spirit of Christianity.’ ” 

When a member of the group who 
heard the story wrote to the Presby- 
terian minister in the town where the 
college is located, telling about the in- 
cident and asking for any facts in the 
case which were available, the USA 
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minister replied that it was a ‘‘purely 


legendary story absolutely 
untrue has not one iota of truth 
about it. I have lived in this com- 
munity for the last eight years, and am 
well acquainted with my predecessors 
in this pulpit for the past twenty-five 
years. None of the godly men, all of 
whom are deeply consecrated, would 
ever do such a thing as this. ‘ 
Furthermore, you can assure this good 
brother that the Presbytery of 
within whose bounds the church has 
been located for over 109 years, would 
never allow such a thing to happen. 
In addition, the church 
would never ask that a call be placed 
in the hands of such a man. I am 
sorry to see some good men surrender 
to foolish fears. . . .” 

As usual, it helps to have the facts. 


Roman Catholic Come-back 


The recent visit to President Truman 
on the part of leaders of the outstand- 
ing Protestant denominations, urging 
withdrawal of his personal representa- 
tive to the Pope, has attracted an un- 
usual amount of Roman Catholic re- 
action from the Vatican down. 

Here is one evidence of the type of 
explaining-away which is being resorted 
to by the Romanist press: 

™ . It is evidently only a handful 
of Protestant leaders who insist on air- 
their grievance on this. case. 
Screened behind what they like to call 
‘the spirit of the Founding Fathers of 
the United States,’ they dramatically be- 
wail the dangers to the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
which they say they see in an appoint- 
ment such as Mr. Taylor’s. 

“But an ulterior motive is suspected. 
Cardinal Spellman gave voice to such a 


ing 


suspicion when he spoke last week at the 
Fordham graduation. Could it really 
be that Protestant leaders bereft of all 
Christian motivation are seeking to find 
a rallying ground for their peoples in 
spreading distrust and even hatred for a 
fellow Christian church? ‘ 

“And does not Dr. Leo Stock 
make a good point when he writes, 
‘Apart from the fact that Mr. Taylor’s 
mission is to the ruler of a free and 
independent State and not to the Holy 
Father as the Supreme Head of his 
Church, the question may properly be 
raised whether this meddling by a re- 
ligious group in the rights and preroga- 
tives of our Government to be repre- 
sented at any court in the world is not 
in itself contrary to the very principle 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America eager to up- 
hold?’ 

“If it is true that our Government 
deems it advisable to have a representa- 
tive at the Vatican and if it were true 
because of pressure from some religious 
group that that representative were re- 
called is not that political meddling on 
the part of that group and is not that 
contrary to the principle of separation 
of church and state? 

“Last week a group of Protestant 
leaders called on the President to re- 


is so 
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call Mr. Taylor. By what authority does 
any such group take it upon themselves 
to decide for the President what foreign 
representation the nation should have 
and in what foreign states? Is not that 
contrary to the principle of church and 
state?” 

This is taken from 
Weekly of Birmingham. 


The Catholic 


Opportunity for Young Churchmen 


An unusual opportunity is being pre- 
sented the churches of America in the 
National Conference of Young Church- 
men under thirty years of age which 
is to be held at Lakeside, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 3-6. Under sponsorship of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation with national YMCA cooperation, 
the conference proposes to assist in 
mobilizing and training young men in 
local churches for more effective leader- 
ship. 

Bishop Oxnam and Mr. Stassen, in 
issuing the call to the conference, have 
said, “‘The desperate needs of the world 
and of our own nation for new spiritual 
and moral leadership in this postwar 
era offer an unprecedented challenge to 
the Christian Church. Personal prob- 
lems, community and racial problems, 
economic relationships, world brother- 
hood and order, and the world-wide mis- 
sionary enterprise are among the issues 
which face every local church.” 

Representatives of the 38 partici- 
pating denominations are being named 
by responsible church leaders. Plans in 
our church are being made through the 
department of men’s work. 

In commenting on the conference, 
Reuben Coleman, the Federal Council’s 
secretary on Returning Service Men and 
Women, has said, ‘‘“Many young men re- 
turning to normal civilian life are eager 
to give themselves to constructive and 


creative work in the service in this 
work. The churches, likewise, are 
eager to enlist the services of these 


young men, but have not always known 
how to use them most effectively.”’ This 
conference, it is to be hoped, will be a 
decided help in solving both problems. 


GUEST EDITORS 





Successful Living Requires Discipline 


We asked Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
famous pastor of the Madison Avenue 


Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
how he found time to do so many 
things. In reply he stated that he re- 


served the morning hours, from 8 to 
12, for work in his study, not even 
allowing the interruption of the tele- 
phone, and then he spent the afternoons 
and evenings in pastoral visiting and 
attending meetings of various kinds. 
For instance, he made 175 pastoral calls 
last month. He finds time to read 
widely and he writes great sermons and 
great books. Such a program cannot 
be followed apart from self-discipline 
and hard work. A definite schedule 
Dr. 


and a great purpose mean much. 
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Buttrick works hard along the lines in- 
dicated above and then he takes two 
months every year for vacation, but dur- 
ing vacation time he does lots of good 
reading and writing. 

The program of Dr. Buttrick should 
not only be an inspiration and chal- 
lenge to pastors but to all serious- 
minded laymen. To live the abundant 
Christian life and do worthwhile work 
there must be a noble, consecrated pur- 
pose, coupled with self-discipline and 
hard work.—(N. C.) BIBLICAL RE- 
CORDER. 


Why Is the D. A. R.? 
ee Why is the D. A. R.? What 
does it do? What useful purpose does 





+. 
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it serve? 


Does it stand for the per- the part of the people themselves, with 


petuation of the bold innovating spirit the leaders only a step ahead of them, 


which produced the American revolu- 
tion? Does it further the study of the 
nation’s history, and if so how, and 
what sort of history? Does it take any 
importantly helpful part in any of the 
nation’s activities? Or is it simply a 
proof that the human animal is still 
incorrigible in his (or her) desire to 
build tombs for the prophets whose 
spirit he (or she) utterly rejects?— 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—We have no doubt 
that the editors of The Christian Cen- 
tury are having these questions an- 
swered—and in force. 





People Must Be Stimulated to Think and Act, Since— 


The Members Make the Church 


By RACHEL HENDERLITE* 





GREAT MANY TERMS have been 
used to describe the church—mus- 
tard seed, leaven, the body of 
Christ—and all of them highly dynamic. 
When we talk about the church being 
“leaven’’ in a community, we mean a 
great deal more than just that its mem- 
bers are banded together in a club for 
personal betterment; we mean that the 
church activates the life of the com- 
munity. The church is the Body of 
Christ. Let us tell ourselves that over 
and over again. It is a new and on- 
going incarnation of the Spirit of God 
himself, characterized by love and right- 
eousness, as God is, permeated by his 
Spirit and sanctified to his work. We 
are the representatives of a movement 
founded on a _ life-giving conviction 
about the character of God. Our only 
source of life is a relationship and a 
commitment to him, and that is our only 
excuse for being. Our function is so to 
live out this life that it will permeate 
the community about us, both by bring- 
ing other people to that same conviction 
and by changing the quality of commun- 
ity living about us. What we believe 
to be true about God will make a dif- 
ference not only to us as a church, but 
to all the people of the community. 
The problem of leadership in sueh a 
body is a tremendous one, calling for 
our best thought. Perhaps we can dis- 
tinguish it from other types of leader- 
ship by calling it ‘‘echurchmanship,” 
meaning that type of responsibility 
within the church which is indicated by 
the word ‘“‘statesmanship” in the realm 
of the state. 


Freedom Requires Responsibility 


Must not the nature of this church- 





*Professor of Religious Education at 
the Assembly’s Training School, spend- 
ing the summer at the Divinity School 
of Yale University where she is work- 
ing toward the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy. 


manship be dictated by the inherent na- 
ture of the church itself? It is the 
genius of Protestantism to stand for in- 
dividual freedom of thought and action, 
to stimulate its members to think and 
act. Now freedom carries with it an 
actual responsibility which cannot be 
denied. Protestant Christians are free 
to know God intimately and personally, 
and to interpret for themselves how to 
express that knowledge in their social 
relationships; and they have a respon- 
sibility commensurate with that free- 
dom. Therefore the great challenge pre- 
senting itself to Protestant leadership 
is to educate Protestant Christians in 
the problems confronting their age, and 
in the implications of their faith for 
these problems. In some other churches 
it is enough that the church speak au- 
thoritatively on social and economic 
matters, and some of their official pro- 
nouncements have constituted a »mag- 
nificent platform of Christianity. In 
our own church an official statement 
must be a statement from the people 
themselves. The Protestant church is 
not willing to give up its individual free- 
dom of thought. Therefore the concent 
of churchmanship must include the re- 
sponsibility for stimulating its mem- 
bers to share in the work of continually 
reinterpreting Christianity and contin- 
ually reconstructing society. This is a 


harder task than to lay down arbitrary © 


decisions. but it will be a more fruit- 
ful one. It will be the churchmanship 
that a free church demands. 


Some Ways That Work 


How this can be done is a problem 
requiring our most concentrated atten- 
tion. It should not be the policy of the 
church morely to keep the people in- 
formed on what the church has done 
and is doing, but even more to get the 
pecple to decide what the church shall 
and must do. Democracy comes from 
the heart of the people; it rests on in- 
telligence, information, enthusiasm, on 


sharing with the people their own in- 
formation, stirring up their enthusiasm, 
holding them relentlessly to the task 
of interpreting the central message of 
the righteousness and love of God. Some 
churches have found it possible to do 
this by discussion groups under ade- 
quate leadership, where provision is 
made for men and women, together or 
separately, to think through such is- 
sues as the church and labor, the 
church’s responsibility in the atomic 
age, Christianity and the Negro. Other 
churches have found ways of giving 
practical help on personal and family 
problems by means of study and discus- 
sion groups on the religious growth of 
childhood, the Christian basis of family 
life, the Christian implication for some 
of the professions. What, for example, 
are the peculiarly Christian demands 
on the teacher? What must it mean to 
the teacher, or to the lawyer, that every 
person is made in the image of God? 


More Than Sermons and Formal 
Programs 


My plea is for some provision for 
free reflection on the part of the peo- 
ple, to supplement the sermon and the 
formal program material, so that there 
may be initiative and concern through- 
out the church, There is a real danger 
of ecclesiasticism and biblicism when 
stereotyped “programs” take the place 
of study. free discussion, and action. I 
do not think for a moment that these 
suggestions will solve the problem in 
any sense, or that the concern is an 
original one. I certainly do not mean 
to say any final word about the phil- 
osophy of churchmanship in the light of 
our particular history and heritage, but 
merely to open the question for consid- 
eration. What can be done to make pro- 
vision for a real expression of its Chris- 
tian belief on the’ part of the member- 
ship of the church? 
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FROM GOWN TO 
GAME—From choir 
softball 


practice is the course 


practice to 


these boys take. Here 
they are, ready to play, 
left to right, Wilde, 
Angstadt, Rodenbaugh, 
Punyko and Jowett. 
(RNS Photos). 
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HERE THEY SING 
—To the left are some 
of the boys in the choir 
vestments of St. John’s 
Episeopal church, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., left to 
right, Robt. Jowett, 
Kermit Angstadt, Robt. 
Wilde, Paul Punyko 
and George Roden- 

baugh. 








BIBLE SALESMEN! 


Chaplains, ministers, missionaries, 
student preachers, teachers, ex-service 
men and others who love the Bible and 
have any degree of sales ability! We 
have a remarkable proposition to offer 
you in placing with many eager pros- 
pects “THE SIMPLEST OF ALL BI- 
BLES’’—the Dickson New Analytical, in 
the great Bible area of Arkansas and 
Southern Missouri (inquiries from other 
states will be forwarded). We can help 
you do good and earn money too! Let 
us hear from you at once, please. 

Write Us For These Bibles Also. 

DAN J, OTTINGER 
Arkansas and South Missouri Manager 
Box 408 
Searcy, Arkansas 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

















Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 
Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music, 
Commercial and fine arts. One and two- 
year secretarial. Small classes Individ- 
ualized attention. HomeWke atmosphere. 
Residence for girls. Board and _ tuition 
$364-$374. Scholarships available. Presby- 
terian. Write for catalog P. . 

Frances Stribling, Presideat 


Henry W. Mack to Be Dean and 


Professor at Biblical Seminary 


Henry W. Mack, professor at the As- 
sembly’s Training School since 1933 and 
for the past several years, dean of in- 
struction, has accepted a call to Biblical 
Seminary in New York where he will 
be dean and professor of Bible. Dr. 
Mack was on the faculty of the New 
York institution from 1928 to 1932 af- 
ter which he spent a year as professor 
in Hangshow Christian College in China. 
His new work will begin this fall. 








HEADQUARTERS 
for RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 


Ai 


* 








Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, llth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
Write for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 








N. Cc, 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Dr, Stitt Inaugurated as Fourth 
President of Austin Seminary 

High point of interest in the recent 
commencement program at Austin The- 
ological Seminary was the inaugura- 
tion of David Leander Stitt as fourth 
president of the institution. Colleges, 
universities and theological seminaries 
from all over the nation had representa- 
tives in the long academic procession, 
President J. Harry Cotton of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, flew to 
Austin to deliver an address on “The 
Relevance of a Theological Seminary.” 

Dr. Stitt answered the constitutional 
questions propounded by President B. O. 
Wood of the board of trustees, after 
which Dr. Wood delivered a charge to 
the new president and presented him 
with the great seal of the seminary. Dr. 
Stitt’s inaugural address was on “The 
Responsibility of a Theological Semi- 
uary.’”’ 

At the inaugural luncheon visiting 
representatives and heads of various 
educational institutions were present, as 
well as many of the deans and faculty 
of Texas University, the business and 
statesmen leaders of Austin and repre- 
sentatives of the clergy. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Samuel Levin- 
son Joekel on behalf of the faculty of 
the seminary; by the Honorable Coke 
Stevenson, Governor of Texas, on behalf 
of the State of Texas; by Theophilus 
Shickel Painter, president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, on behalf of that 1in- 
stitution; and by John Elbriage Hines, 
Episcopal Bishop coadjutor of the Dio- 
cese of Texas. 

Both the baccaluareate sermon and 
missionary address at commencement 
were delivered by William M. Elliott, 
Jr., of Highland Park church, Dallas. 
On graduation night the address to the 
senior class was delivered py Shirley 
Guthrie, Kilgore, Texas, who is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees and modtra- 
tor of the Synod of Texas. One feature 
of this program was the announcement 
of a $500 graduate scholarship to Daniel 
A. Baker who will attend Princeton 
Seminary next fall. 

Also announced at this time was the 
coming of Paul Scherer of New York 
who will be the mid-winter lecturer in 
February, 1947. It was also made 
known that $50,000 had been added to 
the resources of the seminary. The 
campaign for $1 million for Texas Pres- 
byterian institutions is to be launched 
immediately. Austin Seminary’s share 
of this will be $250,000. 





Centre College Has Largest 
Summer School in its History 


With 167 students—140 men and 27 
women—Centre College has the largest 
summer enrollment in its history, ac- 
cording to J. H. Hewlett, dean and act- 
ing president. Alfred H. Rawlinson, 
Columbia, S. C., is the newly appajnted 
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head librarian at the college. 
professional 
in the 
versity; 


Previous 
experience includes work 
libraries of Emory’ Uni- 
Murray, Kentcky, State Teach- 
ers College; the Public Library of 
Columbia, S. C.; and as_ librarian 
of the Arkansas Library Commis- 
Little Rock. Dr. Hewlett has 
announced the addition of nine new 
faculty members whose service will be- 
gin September 25 Erland 
Ritchie, Ph. D., from DePauw Univer- 
sity, head of the department of physics; 
Frederick T. Loetscher, from Newark 
(N. J.) College and 128th General Hos- 
pital, U. S. Army, assistant professor of 
biology; James T. Richardson, Ph. D., 
from Stephen F. Austin (Texas) State 
Teachers College, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology; Will D. Gilliam, Jr., 
Ph. D., from Indiana University, asso- 
ciate professor of history; Arnold B. 
Come, Th. D., from Princeton Seminary, 
associate professor of philosophy and 
religion; Martha O’Nan, M. A., from 
Jacksonville (Fla.) College and Univer- 
sity of Florida, assistant 
French and Spanish; 
bert, M. A., from the University 
of - Louisville, assistant professor of 
physics; William B. Merrell, M. A., from 
the University of Toronto, assistant pro- 
fessor of music and instructor in voice; 
John M. Aden, M. A., from Georgia 
Tech, assistant professor of English. 


sion, 


as follows: 


professor of 
Charles G. Tal- 


Louisville Seminary Schedules 


Second Pastors’ Conference 


With Morgan Phelps Noyes and Cal- 
vin N. Schnucker as leaders of the lec- 
ture-forums, the second annual pastors’ 
institute and conference will be held at 
Louisville Seminary July 29-August 3, 
according to an announcement by the 
institution’s vice-president, W. A. Ben- 
field, Jr.. who will direct the week’s 
program. Other conference leaders in- 
clude the seminary’s President Frank 
H. Caldwell who will offer a course on 
“Preaching to the Mind of Today’; 
Dean Lewis J. Sherrill, ‘The Church and 
Divorce’; William D. Chamberlain, 
“Word Studies in the New Testament”; 
and Walter A. Groves, ‘‘Calvin and the 
Ecumenical Church.” Dr. Noyes will 
speak each evening on ‘“‘The Ministry 
in These Times,’”’ and Dr. Schnucker will 
have a daily session on ‘“‘The Chureh in 
the Community.” 


PJC Has Students from 


Cuba in Summer School 


R. L. Wharton, well-known figure in 
Pan-American and for many 
years president of La Progresiva College 
in Cardenas, Cuba, is directing a class 
in Spanish at 


circles 


North Carolina’s Presby- 


terian Junior Collegé this summer, fol- 
lowing the concentrated workshop 
method. Dr, Wharton brought with 


him 17 students from Cuba who are con- 
centrating in English study while 
American students are at work on 
Spanish. PJC’s first summer school in 
1940 enrolled only seven students; this 
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year there are 141, 


classes of 50 or more. 


plus’ refresher 
Another feature 
of the summer school is the opening of 
a flight program at the Laurinburg-Max- 
ton airport. 


Dr. Jarman and Anne Wilson Armstrong 
Receive Algernon S, Sullivan Awards. 


Algernon Sydney Sullivan awards at 
Mary Baldwin this year were presented 
during the commencement season to 
President Emeritus L. Wilson Jarman 
“for sixteen years of faithful and able 
service to the college,” and.to Anne 
Wilson Armstrong, senior from Staun- 
ton, for her part in making “the world 
about her braver and more hopeful and 
cheerful.” Dr. Jarman resigned as 
president before the college year closed 
because of ill health. He ts now re- 
cuperating from a long illness in 
Florida. His son, Commander Edward 
Boyce Jarman, received the award for 


his father. Miss Armstrong entered 
Mary Baldwin four years ago from the 
Virginia State School for the Deaf and 
Blind. In presenting the awards, Dean 
Marth C. Grafton, acting as president, 
said, ‘“‘Men long ago learned that they 
could not live well save in good com- 
pany, and having learned this, they de- 
vised means of keeping in remembrance 
the persons whose must be en- 
couraging and_ inspiring.’’ Highest 
honors-among the graduates went to 
Cecile Mears of Eastville, Va., with Jane 
Frierson, Greenville, S. C., 
honorable mention. 


lives 


receiving 
. A degree was 
also conferred posthumously upon Mary 
Ruth Caldwell, who died January 5, 
1946. Miss Caldwell, the daughter of 
Dr, and Mrs. Dan T. Caldwell of Rich- 
mond, Va., was enrolled in the graduate 
school of the University of North Caro- 


She had 
taken her undergraduate work in three 


lina at the time of her death. 
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That the Light 
of the World 
may Zo on 

. and on 
to distant 
Lands 


@ By establishing a Memorial Fund on our books or by 
writing the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
into your will, you can support and help perpetuate the 
work of our missionaries in foreign lands. 


It is possible for every Christian who makes a will to 
leave something, however small it must be, for some form 
of Church work. If you choose the field of Foreign 
Missions for your bequest, our Executive Committee will 
be glad to assist you in making the desired provision in 
your will. Also, in order to avoid inaccuracies, we recom- 
mend that you have your will drawn by a good lawyer. 


Through careful planning, you will thus be able to make 
a perpetual contribution to spread the Gospel around 


the world. 


Your correspondence or inquiries will always receive our 
prompt and careful attention. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


P. O. Box 330 


Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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years at Mary Baldwin ané twosummer 
sessions at the University of Richmond, 
completing requirements for the degree 
last summer. Mrs. Albert G. Peery, 
Tazewell, Va., succeeded Mrs. Roy C. 
Deal, Norfolk, as national president of 
the alumnae association. She was for- 
merly Agnes Junkin. Mary Bald- 
win’s student body during the year in- 
cluded great-granddaughters, six 
granddaughters, and 19 daughters of 
Mary Baldwin alumnae, in addition to 
26 sisters. 


two 
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Union Seminary Schedules 

Program for All of August 
Union Seminary’s fifth summer ses- 
sion in Richmond, July 31 through Au- 
gust 28, is offering the 
“The Church Today,’ by 
Trice Thompson; ‘First Corin- 
thians,’”’ by James E. Bear; ‘‘Visual Edu- 
cation Workshop,” by John §S. Brown; 
four one-week seminars led, in turn, by 


following 
courses: 


Ernest 


B. R. Lacy, Balmer H. Kelly, Donald 
W. Richardson and W. T. Thompson. 
Work in these classes is, for the most 
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part, non-credit, as graduate students 
in this session are usually carrying on 
specified work looking toward master’s 
or doctor’s degrees. 

Christian crusaders should not be 
content with merely being ‘‘good Sa- 
maritans”’ to those ‘“‘who have fallen by 
the wayside,” but should vigorously 
fight to curb social evils at their source. 
We must be filled with an aggressive 
spirit to do something about the evils.— 
CHARLES R. BROWN. 





ILL DEATH us do 
promise in the 


part” 
wedding 


ladies in 
Purcell, a 


nary for young 
John McLeod 


Austin, 
young 


Austin. 


1853, there to assist 


ler, in founding the Gay Hill 
the same time as its founding. 
Stuart Clark 


home, Lel Red was born. 


becca and George 


where his wife, assisted by their 


dating the beginning of public 
daughters of leading 


sippi. 


families from 
from her 
to Mr. 
‘Lady 


mother’s death in 


L889. 


1886, 
Purcell in Then 


Principal” 


Presbyteries Mr. Purcell 


pulpit and out. As 


was 


tackled five 
the church 


grizzly bears and 
courts he received 
given many responsibilities. 


Mrs. Purcell was also an 
Texas Presbyterial 
When the 


Auxiliary at 
great Dr. Dabney 
spoke of Mrs. Purcell as 
women of her time.” 


in Texas for almost a century. 
lege to enter the mifistry. 


LOOK 


brother, Dr. S. C. Red, was the 





They Kept on Pioneering - - - 


was 
ceremony 5 
in June when Miss Lel Red, head of Stuart Semi- 

Texas, 
minister 
cently begun his life work in Texas, were married. 
Purcell, 

was 


first week in May, this year, Mrs. 
of 86, followed her husband, who 
Great Beyond 


the day after his body was buried in 


Lel Red’s mother, who had been named Rebecca Kil- 
gore Stuart, went to Texas as a teaching missionary in 
her brother-in-law, James W. Mil- 
Female 
Brenham, not far from Baylor University and at almost 
At Gay Hill, where Re- 

Red established 
Dr. Red built a substantial building in Austin, 1872-75 
daughters, Lel 
Harriet, established Stuart Seminary in 1875, thus ante- 
schools in 
Until its close in 1899 the seminary’s enrollment included 
west 
Lel Red both managed and taught in the school 
until 
she continued as its 
until the school closed in 
All through Central Texas, Western Texas and Dallas 
widely 
a snecessful hunter he had an un- 
usual approach to the hearts of men in the “rough and 
ready”’ West. The gun club of Cody, Wyoming, presented 
him with a prize trophy as ‘‘the first tenderfoot who: ever 
came 
many 


outstanding 
church, being the organizing president of the Western 
San 
was serving as 
professor of philosophy in the University of Texas, he 
“one of the 
High praise from Dr. Dabney! 

This woman's family have been leaders in education 


Antonio in 


Her elder brother, Wil- 
liam Stuart Red, was the first student from Austin Col- 
(He was also editor of one 
of the ancestor papers of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
The Texas Presbyterian, 1894-97.) 
first graduate 
academic department of the University of Texas. 


an unnecessary 
57 years ago 


and the Rev. 
who had re- at 
The 
at the age 
84, into the 


years. 
again from 


Austin 
in Houston; 


In Education and the Church 
They Marked Up Many ‘Firsts’ 


daughter, another Lel Red of Houston, was the first 
student to receive a diploma in the first graduating class 
of Rice Institute. 

Three sons of the Purcells were reared in the home 
Lockhart where Mr. 
The Purcells lived there from 1900 to 1910 and 
1920 on. 
lege by their own mother in her days, which, compared 
with her earlier activity in school affairs, may well be 
called semi-retirement. 
and Brownsville; 
and Clark R., of Johnson City. 


Purcell was pastor for many 


The sons were prepared for col- 


These sons are Stuart M., of 
Malcolm L., a minister, now 





Seminary, near 


their 


72-75, 
and 
that city. 
of the Missis- 
her marriage 


"99. 


known—in ,the 


out aljve.”’ In 
honors and was 
leader in the 


1902. 
the first 


most intellectual 


A younger 
of the 
His 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Jesus and True Worship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 21 


Exodus 20:4-6; Deut. 8:11-14; 
4:8; 


Our lessons this quarter center about 
Jesus’ interpretation of Old Testament 
laws, especially the Ten Commandments. 
The first commandment requires al- 
legiance to the one true God. The 
second commandment, with which we 
are now concerned, forbids improper 
worship of the one true God. This is 
a matter of vital importance. If be- 
lief in God is to continue, if allegiance 
to him is to remain steadfast, there 
must be continual fellowship with God, 
and fellowship can be kept alive only 
through worship. The second com- 
mandment gives us a fundamental les- 
son in the proper worship of God. As 
F. W. Farrar puts it: “The first com- 
mandment bids us to worship the one 
God exclusively; the second bids us to 
worship him spiritually. The first com- 
mandment forbids us to worship false 
gods; the second forbids us to worship 
the true God under false forms.” 


I. The Old Testament Ideal 


1. The Command, Exodus 20:4-6. 
The heathen nations made images to 
represent their gods. The second com- 
mandment strictly forbids the Israelites 
to portray Jehovah in any such fashion. 
The reason is plain. As someone has 
said: ‘“‘The great aim of worship must 
be the apprehension of the spiritual, the 
exalting of God, and the communion of 
the soul with him. History has shown 
that the use of any material symbol 
in worship is attended by two dangers. 
The first is that men lift the 
symbol up to the level of God; the sec- 
ond that they drag God down to the 
level of the symbol. Thus faith may 
be misplaced on the one hand and de- 
graded on the other.” 

Snowden puts the same truth in dif- 
ferent language: 
sented by any image whatsoever, his 
true character is hid from the wor- 
shipper, and he is presently degraded 
to the lowest level. Usually an image 
represents God as having the character 
of a man or an animal. Within a short 
time the worshipper forgets the true 
nature of the god thus represented and 
worships nothing more than the man or 
animal with its passions and vices. The 
worship of images furthermore” in- 
volves the substitution of form for sub- 
stance. When men worship idols of 
any variety they worship not God but 
something that stands for God. Soon 
the mere form becomes the object of 
their worship. Whether it be images 
of the saints or holy icons, whether it 
be totem poles or grotesque images, to 
worship the idol means to worship out- 
ward form instead of inner reality.” 


“When God is repre- - 


Mark 12:28-34; Isaiah 40:30-31; Luke 
John 4:19-24 


Puritans interpreted this command- 
ment to mean that no form of painting 
or sculpture was to be used in the wor- 
ship of God’s House. The Shorter 
Catechism (completed in 1647) de- 
clares: ‘‘The second commandment for- 
biddeth the worshipping of God by 
images or any other way not appointed 
in his word.’’ In accordance with this 
principle some men opposed the use of 
organs in our church services (up to 
the beginning of the present century). 
Catholics, on the other hand (Roman 
Catholic and Anglo-Catholic), together 
with Lutherans hold that the second 
commandment was modified by the In- 
carnation, and that images, not of the 
unseen Father, but of the Incarnate Son 
and his saints are permissible for pur- 
poses of instruction and as aids to de- 
votion. In contrast to this interpreta- 
tion, as well as that of the Puritans, 
the Greek Church adheres literally to 
the second commandment and _ uses 
icons, i. e., flat pictures of Jesus, the 
Virgin Mary, and the saints, as aids 
to worship. 

What do you think of these various 
interpretations? Do you think, for 
example, that a crucifix, i. e., a cross 
upon which the crucified Savior is 
carved is prohibited by this command- 
ment? What is the difference between 
a cross without the image of Christ 
upon it and a crucifix? 


In all churches “people often give 
themselves to a most meticulous ob- 
servance of certain religious forms. 
They attend church regularly, but do 
not give their hearts to God. They have 
great reverence for the church, but do 
not surrender to the Christ for whom 
the church is named. Ritual and form 
are often substituted for the reality 
which they are intended to show forth. 
Any worshipping of a symbol without 
worshipping the thing the symbol stands 
for means bowing down to a graven 
image.” Do you agree with this state- 
ment or not? 


Idols of every kind are denied to 
Israel, ‘“‘for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God.’’ Some people still think 
that one faith is as good as another. 
But this is not true. A man’s faith de- 
termines his character and his conduct. 
If a man has a false conception of the 
ultimate reality in the universe he will 
adopt a false and dangerous philosophy 
of life. We have seen what comes from 
worshipping idols in our own day. In 
every age men must face the question 
as to which faith we shall prize and 
foster. ‘‘Once this question has been 
answered, we must eschew ‘the fashion- 
able and patronizing tolerance of our 
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generation’ and shatter the idols.” 

God’s jealousy is manifest in that he 
visits ‘‘the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them that hate 
me,’’ and on the other hand shows 
“lovingkindness unto a thousand gen- 
erations of them that love me and keep 
my commandments.’ Says Professor 
MeLaughlin: ‘It is not easy for us to 
recognize the truth which lies in the 
words ‘visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children,’ but the 
actual facts of human life, consonant 
with the laws of nature, show that 
children do suffer for the sins of their 
parents. And these laws of nature are 
the laws of God.” In addition, it 
should be borne in mind that these 
words refer only to the external results 
of sin, and not to God’s anger against 
innocent sufferers. Jeremiah (31:29) 
and Ezekiel (18:2) make it quite clear 
that in God’s sight each man is respon- 
sible only for his own sin. 


But as John H. Powell points out in 
his book, The Ten Commandments, the 
character of our god determines not 
only our character but also the charac- 
ter of our children, 


“for the consequences of the thought 
and conduct of parents affect not only 
themselves but their children and their 
children’s children. . . . You cannot 
shunt this responsibility onto the school 
and the church. Regardless of all the 
opinions of some modern educators, the 
school is no substitute for the home, 
and its good influences may be counter- 
acted by the evil influence of thought- 
less and indifferent parents. The idea 
of the sins of the parents being visited 
on the children is no old fashioned folly. 
And it does no good to question its 
justice. It is the way of life; it is the 
simple scientific fact of the influence 
of heredity and environment, and it will 
have to be taken into account by peo- 
ple who have any claims to intelligence. 

“‘And the other sanction is also true. 
God does show loving-kindness unto 
thousands of them that love him and 
keep his commandments. Our whole 
national life is an evidence of that, an 
evidence of God’s blessing on a little 
band of faithful people, who tried con- 
scientiously to do his will and who in- 
corporated their faith in the very 
articles of their confederation when they 
became a nation.”’ 


Perhaps Dr. Powell should have said 
our national life as a whole is an evi- 
dence. In our national life, and in the 
life of other nations we can see how 
both these sanctions are still carried 
out. 


2. A Warning, Dt. 8:11-14. The 
book of Deuteronomy contains the ad- 
dresses which Moses delivered to Israel 
shortly before his death. In the pas- 
sage before he warns the Israelites to 
beware. “Beware,” he says, “lest thou 
forget Jehovah thy God.” To forget 
God means to leave him out of our 
lives, not to reckon with him, or con- 
sider his will in our plans and purposes 
and pleasures. James Hastings in The 
Speakers’ Bible says that this is an ad- 
monition which we all require. 


“There is no sin more common than 
the sin of forgetting God. It is the 
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besetting sin, not only of youth, but of 
middle age and old age. It is the sin 
not only of the foolish and frivolous, the 
sensual and worldly, but of men work- 
ing hard at their professions and trades, 
of women absorbed in family cares and 
social engagements, of teachers and stu- 
dents, of politicians and philanthropists, 
of preachers and theologians tempted 
to make ideas of God do duty for God.” 


Some in this busy, materialistic age 
have forgotten God altogether. They 
may or may not believe in God, but they 
live as though God did not exist. No one 
of us who studies this lesson has gone 
so far. But we, too, need to heed Moses’ 
injunction: lest thou 
Jehovah thy God —in not 
commandments.’ 


‘Beware forget 
keeping his 
After all, the worship 
of God, even the study of his word, has 
little value, unless it is accompanied by 
obedience to his will. 

Moses tells the Israelites to beware— 
“when hast eaten and art full, 
and hast built goodly houses, and dwelt 
therein, and thy herds and thy 
flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy 
gold is multiplied, and all that thou 
hast is multiplied.”” These verses, as 
Dr. George Adam Smith points out, 
“contain in their proper order such 
items as characterize the condition of 
the settled agriculturist in distinction 
from that of the nomad: sufficiency of 
food, the building of houses, the mul- 
tiplication of herds and flocks; and as a 
consequence the increase of silver and 


thou 


when 


gold; ‘and all that thou hast is multi- 
plied’—the nomads never have reserves 
of any commodity and are always in 


want, if not actually on the verge of ex- 
treme poverty.” 
were the very 


In other words, there 
things that Israel most 
wanted and were passionately dreaming 
of getting in that promised land flowing 
with milk and honey. Yet, the time 
when their prayers were answered was 
their time of danger. That 
of all times was the time to beware. 

“How often,’’ remarks Snowden, “‘it 


greatest 
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turns out that the objects of our desire 
and ambition are our greatest dangers 
and enemies and will prove our ruin 
when we get them. All human ex- 
perience proves that prosperity has its 
perils, a full house may be inhabited 
by an empty heart, waving grain fields 
may be owned by barren souls, the main 
with a bursting barn may yet be try- 
ing to feed his soul on corn.”’ But the 
danger comes not only to the wealthy, 
but also to those in moderate circum- 
who have sufficient 
homes, comparative se- 
eurity, and good standing in the com- 
munity. And it comes to the nation as 
well as to the individual. It is particu- 
larly applicable now to our own coun- 
try, as America turns from the War to 
the engrossing business of making 


stances, to those 


food, pleasant 


money. 

3. A Promise, 
40th chapter of 
Douglass, 
of the 


Isa. 40:30-31,. “The 
Isaiah,’’ says Earl L. 
“is one of the great chapters 
Bible. In it the prophet gives 
us a picture of the majesty and power 
of God which is unsurpassed in all 
sacred literature. He points to God, 
above the circles of the earth, 
the Maker and Sustainer of all he sur- 
veys, who brings princes to nothing, and 
makes the judges of the earth as vanity. 
When we lift up our eyes on high, then 
do we appreciate the creative power of 


sitting 


God——then do we know that the ever- 
lasting God faileth not, neither is 
weary.”’ 


In the closing verses of this chapter 
Isaiah pictures what this creative power 
of God means to those who have learned 
to wait on him. Natural strength at its 
best is exhausted—even young 
men in all their vigor discover that at 
times, but ‘they that wait for Jehovah 
shall renew their strength (i. e., ac- 
quire new strength, literally exchange 
strength); they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not 
be weary; they shall walk and not 


soon 





NE 


Unlike 
one mother 


Jacob's family, the favorite 


To make matters worse, the 


ence. They were, in fact, often 


Fortunately, most parents are 


was the 


parents 


not given to 
or if they are they attempt to equalize their attention and favor. 


The Layman’s View 


By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


OF THE MOST wretchedly unhappy homes I have ever known was 
ordered on the plan of Jacob and his household as described in Genesis. 
There was a favorite child, and to this favored member all the brothers 

and sisters were obliged to do the reverence which the parents volunteered. 


eldest son, and there was only 


made no attempt to conceal their 


feelings or emotions but rather went out of their way to show their prefer- 
provoked 
not share in giving unusual attention to the favorite son. 


when friends and neighbors did 


such unnatural emotions, 


The normal 


parent loves all his children and tries to provide for the individual needs of 
each, dcnying no child that which is necessary and which can be supplied. 
He who loves God should not be with which of 
important or with which law God is most concerned. 
should prompt the Christian to obey all divine commands. 


concerned God’s laws 
Love of God, 
True patriotism, 
whether it be to God or to state, is concerned with the keeping of all laws, 
not with the breaking or infringement of those which may, with impunity, 
be disregarded. 


is most 
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faint.’ To some the order of these 
clauses—to soar, to run, to walk— 


seems anti-climactic. Perhaps’ the 
prophet refers to the different ages of 
man-——to youth when one is borne aloft 
on wings of faith and hope, to maturity 
when one runs towards his goal; to old 
age when one begins to slow down. Or 


maybe, as George Adam Smith sug- 
gests, he refers to the three stages 


through which we ordinarily pass as we 
seek to achieve any great end. ‘‘First, 
the ideal, and then the rush at it with 
and then the daily 
trudge onward, when its splendor has 
faded from the but is all the 
more closely wrapped around the heart.” 
Perhaps he refers to alternating 
moods. There are times when we soar, 
times when we run, but most of the 
time we just plod along. God’s strength 
is available in every case. 


passionate eyes 


view, 


our 


Lord, what a change within us one short 
hour 
Spent in thy presence will avail to 
make; 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms 
take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with 
a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to 
lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the 
near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave 
and clear; 
We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full 
of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong, 
Or others—that 
strong— 
That we are sometimes overborne 
with care— 
That we should ever weak or heart- 
less be, 
Anxious or troubled—when with us is 
prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are 
with thee? 
—Richard C. Trench. 


we are not always 


II. Realization—in Christ 
Jesus’ 
worship 


lesson on the nature of true 
was given incidentally in the 
course of a conversation with a Samari- 
tan woman by the side of a well. A re- 
quest for a drink from the woman’s 
bucket led to a conversation in which 
Jesus began to speak about the Water of 
Life. Anyone who drinks of your water, 
he said, will thirst again, ‘‘but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall become 
a well of water springing up unto eter- 
nal life.’’ 

The woman expressed a desire for 
this water, suggesting facetiously that 
then she would not have to labor any 
more at the well. Jesus began to speak 
at once of the obstacles in the way— 
her s$n—the fact that she was even then 
living in adultery (anything that comes 
between us and God or between us and 
our fellowman is such an obstacle). The 
woman retorted quickly: 
a prophet, sir. Our 


“T see you are 
forefathers wor- 


shipped God on this mountain (Gerizim) 
and yet you Jews say that the place 
where people must worship God is in 
Jerusalem.” 
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Many students think that she desired 
to change the topic of conversation to 
cover her confusion at this sudden dis- 
closure of her shame. It may be that 
with her conscience pricked, she was 
seeking light. Where could she find 
God and the forgiveness of her sin? 

Jesus told the woman plainly that 
God’s final revelation would come 
through the Jews, and then proceeded 
to give her the “grandest discourse ever 
uttered on the universality and spiritu- 
ality of worship. He showed her that 
worship is not a matter of mountains 
and temples, but of heart and spirit.” 
The essential thing is not that one be 
in a certain place (any place will do, 
and no place is sufficient in itself), but 
that one’s worship be marked by 
spiritual reality. God, the Father of all 
men, is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit, that is, 
with their heart and mind, and in truth, 
that is, sincerely, or in reality. 

The woman replied, “I know that 
Messiah cometh, -when he is come, he 
will declare unto us all things.’’- Jesus 
answered, “I that speak unto thee am 
he.”’ 

Here is the answer to man’s longing 
under the Old Covenant. As Powel 
says: 


“There is the only one image of God, 
an image that is carved neither in wood, 
nor metal, but in life; it is the light 
of a pure spirit in the face of Jesus 
Christ, the image of God in which the 
spirit of man is made. God knew it was 
hard for us to worship him when we 
could never see him, so he manifested 
himself in the life of Christ. That life 
is the personification of righteousness, 
a life that in its very essence is wor- 
ship, the fullest realization of that 
human life that in spiritual nature has 
the potentiality of being divine. The 
only image permitted to worship is the 
image of God in the life of Christ, which 
is recorded in the Gospels, an image not 
made by the hands of man, but a direct 
revelation of the righteous character of 
God himself. If you seek an aid to 
worship, contemplate that image, medi- 
tate upon that life. 

“The ideal of modern Protestantism 
is a high and a hard ideal; no image, 
no external authorities, whether of book 
or church; no intermediaries; but the 
direct communion of the spirit of man 
with the spiritual God who is our 
Father, and who has revealed himself 
as such in the love of Christ. We carry 
on the battle of the ages, the direct 
heirs of those Hebrews of old who 
fought idolatry for the true worship of 
a spiritual God in righteousness. If this 
ideal is too high for you, then make 
an idol for yourselves and worship that. 
But know that in so doing you are 
aligning yourselves with the forces of 
evil and falsehood; for there is nothing 
of which a true image can be made 
that is deserving of worship. There is 
no picture of Christ save one that is 
drawn in words; and the words portray 
neither face nor form, but a mind and 
moral character in life. You can make 
no image of that save as you reproduce 
it in life.” 





By silence in our day schools we are 
gradually building up the idea that God 
does not exist and that Jesus Christ 


doesn’t matter—GEORGE A. BUTT- 
RICK. 
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First Quarter Receipts 
Announced by Agencies 


Assembly agencies report the follow- 
ing receipt of benevolences for the first 
quarter of the church year, ending June 
30: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $169,- 
037; increase, $49,183. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $62,119; 
increase over last year, $2,687. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $32,784; decrease, 
$2,313. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $11,292; increase, $3,226. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $10,037; increase, $2,613. 

Defense Service Council (Richmond), 
$16,931; decrease, $39,943. (First 
year in the Assembly’s budget and with- 
out fullscale special offerings.) 





Asked how she managed to bring up 
her sons so successfully, Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, mother of General Ike, replied: 
“One of my boys asked me the same 
thing several years ago. He said he 
wanted to know how in the world I 
had ever kept them all out of jail. I 
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said to him, ‘Didn’t you ever catch on? 
Don’t you remember there was always 
a lot of work to do around the place 
and that you were all busy doing it?’’’ 


IF YOU HAVE 


—named an individual, ag trus- 
tee in your will, can you feel 
assured he will survive the 


trust? 


Over fifty years ago this Com- 
pany was founded to outlive 


any trust committed to its care. 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








Secretarial. 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
Two years college preparatory and two years standard 
college work. Founded 1812. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
Exceptional social, recreational advantages. 
Modern fireproof dormitory. 

French W. Thompson, President 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 








THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








Richmond—Phone 38-1803 





GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 











HOSPITALIZATION 





Virginia alone. 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE (S 


of Virginta, Incorporated 
LICENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


Heme Office 
1300 W. Main St., Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRGINIA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 





ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the mest liberal’and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 
That's why more than 160,000 have been sold in 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

KF. W. Widmer from 
Fla., to Oakland, Fla . 

Chas, M. Voyles from Cameron, N. C., 
to Union church, Route 3, Gastonia, 
N. C. ° 

Roy L. MeCown from Austin, Texas, 
to Springhill, La. 

W. M. Johnson from Lake Alfred, 
Fla., to 882 N. Y. Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 

Jack Walkup from Burlington, N. C., 
to 202 River St., Belton, S. C. 

R. J. McMullen from Danville, Ky., 
to Apt. 42, 114 Morningside Drive, New 
York, N. Y., though Dr. McMullen him- 
self will not return from China before 
September. 

Herndon McCain, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., has accepted a call to the Shades 
Valley Church, Birmingham, Ala. 

James Cox, formerly a minister of 
the Methodist Church and during the 
past year in the United Church of Can- 
ada in Alberta, has begun his work as 
pastor of the West Nashville Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Alton W. Bean, recent graduate of 
Westminster Seminary, Philadelphia, 
has taken up his new duties as pastor 
of the Rivermont Church and West 
Hopewell Chapel in connection with the 
West End Church, Hopewell, Va. 








Gainesville, 


CHAPLAINS 

Albert C. Winn from Seattle, Wash., 
to 126 Capers St., Greenville, S. C. 

Robt, Murphy Williams, Jr., is en 
route home from the Pacific. His ad- 
dress will be 306 Mayflower Drive, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Carl W. Herrick, now out of service 
and available for calls, is at 242 Maple- 
hurst Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Walter K. Maude, also out of service, 
is at Emlenton, Pa. 

Robert McF. Crowe is to be pastor 
of Central church, Oklahoma City. 

Erwin G. Culley, Coahoma, Texas. 

Cauncey V. Farrell, Indianola, Miss. 

Lawrence E. Gilbert, Port Lavaca, 
Texas. 

Malcolm W. Graham, Dadien, Ga. 

Thos. B. Hoover, Seminole Heights 
church, Tampa, Fla. 

Wm. A. McIlwaine, Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions, Nashville. 

Lewis B. Metts, South Highland 
church, LaGrange, Ga. 

James E. Moore, 1801 Thornbury Rd., 
Baltimore 9, Md. 

Robt C. Pooley, Jr., Patterson Fed- 
erated church, Patterson, Calif., Sep- 
tember 1. 

John R. Smith, Westminster church, 
Jackson, Miss. 


ILLNESS 

Dan T. Caldwell, director of the De- 
fense Service Council of the Assembly, 
Richmond, has been very ill at his home 
and will be unable to resume his work 
for several weeks. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
TO EUROPE 


William Barrow Pugh, stated clerk 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
USA, has been named by the Western 
Section of the World Alliance of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches to con- 
fer in Edinburgh and with British and 
continental church leaders on arrange- 
ments for the 1947 (or 1948) meeting 
of the World Alliance in Geneva. This 
meeting will bring together representa- 
tives from the more than 20,000,000 
adherents of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches throughout the world. 
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COOK LECTURER 


Henry Sloane Coffin, former modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Assembly, USA, 
has been chosen the Joseph Cook Lec- 
turer for 1946-47, it was announced 
by the Board of Foreign Missions of his 
ehurch. Dr. Coffin will leave this coun- 
try in September for a six months’ lec- 
ture tour of India, China and Japan. 
Previous lecturers on this foundation, 
established for the purpose of ‘the 
statement and defense of the Christian 
faith,’’ have been Cleveland B. McAfee 
(1924) and J. Harry Cotton (1931). 





North Carolina 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high echool. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and comme cial subjects. 
Applications for 1946-1947 session should 
For catalogue. write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 


Also special 


be made nuw 








Association. 
Long session opens September 13. 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High Schoo] and Junior, College Departments accredited through Southern 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 








FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Inquire about— 


The Living Endowment 


F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 











1776 


* 1st in the South 
* 1st in Virginia 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Where Leaders Are Trained 


As of 1941, Hampden-Sydney College ranked 
* 8th in the Nation 


* 1st in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
in the percentage of its graduates enrolled in medical schools 


Edgar G. Gammon, President 
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Hampden-Sydney, Va. 











SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 

















